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the first half of his book, of the relation of inward freedom to the personal 
self living among other personal selves is necessary, is also apparent from 
the ' axioms' that he proceeds to draw from the reflective conception of 
free personality. These axioms are: (1) The will of every willing, thinking 
being is from its very nature concerned to develop itself more and more 
into the type of a completely personal and free will ; (2) every being in 
attaining to its freedom will naturally endeavor to make the richest and 
the most powerful and the most comprehensive use of this freedom. 

We shall be interested in seeing the promised application of these axioms 
to the whole structure of our life as personal and social beings. But we 
shall be surprised if Herr Wentscher is able to effect this without a spiritual 
philosophy of society that shall seem something less of a mere assertion 
than his doctrine of the metaphysical nature of the individual man seems 
to be in this volume. I am very far from implying that the whole effort of 
education should not be directed to awakening in man that consciousness 
of inward freedom to will, upon which all morality reposes, but it is a 
pity that it is only upon the fourth last page of the work that we have a 
hint about the intellect being critical and reflective, while the will is (sup- 
posedly) positive and assertorical. It is the philosophy of this fact which 
Herr Wentscher' s whole argumentation presupposes, but it should have 
been stated and settled (if it can be settled) earlier in the volume. 

It is possible, however, that the hypothetical character of the volume 
will not so readily disclose itself to the beginner in philosophy. The aver- 
age reader will doubtless find it is a clear and comprehensive statement of 
the ethic of personal freedom, in distinction from the ethic of hedonism, and 
from physical and social-statistical conceptions of moral action. The 
writing is fresh and vigorous, and the work may in general be commended 
to any student who is anxious to find in the moral nature of man data for 
an idealistic account of the world of human effort, and to every teacher 
who is anxious to present ethical science from the point of view of man's 
freedom. Herr Wentscher is evidently one of those who think that man 
can -understand his freedom only by acting upon the idea of freedom. 

W. Caldwell. 
Northwestern University. 

Typical Modern Conceptions of God ; or the absolute of German Romantic 
Idealism and of English Evolutionary Agnosticism ; with a Constructive 
Essay. By Joseph Alexander Leighton. New York, London, and Bom- 
bay, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1901. — pp. xii, 190. 
Professor Leighton' s book has a good deal more unity than a glance at 
the table of contents would suggest. It con sists of five chapters, the first 
four devoted to an exposition of the conceptions of God as held by Fichte, 
Hegel, Schleiermacher, and Spencer. The chapter on Spencer is more 
largely critical than the others, but to each a few pages of critical appre- 
ciation are added. The presuppositions underlying these criticisms are 
more or less fully justified in the constructive essay — entitled "The Abso- 
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lute, the Finite Individual, and the Time Process " — which constitutes the 
final chapter. 

The expository chapters are models of their kind — clear and compact 
summaries closely following the words of the author. The chapter on 
Fichte is perhaps the best. For the ordinary reader, however, such sum- 
maries, by reason of their extreme condensation, are apt not to be very 
intelligible, and it may be doubted just how much real argumentative 
value they have in any case for the constructive part of the book. The 
brief critical interpretations at the end of each chapter are enlightening 
and to the point. Fichte' s doctrine that the ceaseless activity of finite 
wills considered as a system is the manifestation in the world of space and 
time of the infinite life of God (p. 31) is regarded as a permanent contribu- 
tion to thought. His failure lies in his inability to get beyond the Spino- 
zistic principle that all determination is negation, in his conception of self- 
consciousness. Holding that for this an external limit is necessary, in his 
endeavor to get this limit within the absolute he succeeds only in denying 
to the absolute self-consciousness. A truer conception would have avoided 
this result. Hegel is criticised for his too close identification of the human 
and the divine thought — a fault connected with his tendency to identify 
the ultimate reality with the world process. The dialectic, or the process of 
overcoming oppositions, cannot represent the ultimate truth of the abso- 
lute. It may absorb the process, but in its own finality it ceases to be a 
process (p. 69). But in this case philosophy cannot be held to have 
grasped the fullness of spirit. The truest knowledge can come only 
through the higher unity of feeling as an immediate consciousness. Hegel 
did violence to experience by overlooking the significance of feeling in the 
life of the self. This is responsible for his absolutism, and his blindness 
to the uniqueness of personality. It is the emphasis upon this missing 
element which constitutes Schleiermacher's permanently valuable contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of religion, though his failure to deal adequately 
with the social relations of the individual, with spirit as objective and 
institutional, makes it necessary that he should be supplemented by Hegel. 
In the fourth chapter, the often-slain Unknowable of Mr. Spencer is criti- 
cized once more, and while novelty is hardly to be looked for here, the 
criticism, after it gets fairly started, is interesting and incisive. 

The nature of Professor Leighton's own theory of reality, to which the 
last and longest chapter is devoted, is already pretty clearly defined in the 
criticisms just noted. It is essentially that of Professor Royce. Starting 
from an analysis of experience in its social aspects, it finds in this the im- 
plication of a unity and continuity of experience necessary as its ground ; 
and in this way it reaches the conception of reality as self-experience con- 
scious of itself in and through the finite centers of experience which are its 
contents ; or a comprehensive unitary will which sustains all the finite 
centers of will in their interaction, and directs them towards the realization 
of a single world-meaning (pp. 171, 177). For a brief and more or less 
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popular introduction to a particular form of idealism, Professor Leighton's 
discussion is all that could be desired. It is something more than this, 
also, for while the results are not new, they are reached by fresh and inde- 
pendent thinking, which evidently has taken account of the problems at 
first hand. For the most part, the various aspects of individuality are 
recognized and emphasized most judiciously. Whether the solution is a 
satisfactory one is another matter, and it is doubtful if the student who is 
already disinclined to accept that solution will be convinced by what Pro- 
fessor Leighton has to say. After the emphasis on the uniqueness of per- 
sonality it is confusing, to some readers at least, to find the transition so 
easily made to an all-inclusive individual ; and it is no answer to the 
difficulty to say that the claims of the finite individual have been fully 
recognized. The question is: Has the theory really a right to recognize 
them ? Is it really so simple a matter to pass at one leap from a self 
whose life consists in embodying, in a unique center of feeling, relation- 
ships to other selves, to a self who directly includes all other selves in his 
immediate life ? Is a self-conscious individual, in which the variety of 
God's life is supposed to express itself, wholly on a level with the sensa- 
tions and impulses which form the variety in the unity of our own con- 
scious lives ? If so, to which of the two shall we reduce the other? And if 
it is not so, are we not taking advantage of an ambiguity in the term 
' individuality ' when we pass without argument to the all-inclusive self? It 
may be suggested, also, that a somewhat more extended account is desirable 
of the nature of that immediate experience to which the rather unsatisfac- 
tory name of ' feeling ' is given, and of its relation to the thinking experience. 
If this were carried out, it would perhaps lessen the tendency, apparent for 
example in the treatment of space (p. 157), to make the dialectical diffi- 
culties of a concept an excuse for simply denying it of the absolute, and 
brushing it aside as merely due to finite limitations. It would be unfair, 
however, to require so brief a discussion to meet all objections, and within 
the limits which it sets for itself, the book may be cordially recommended. 
Butler College. A. K. Rogers. 

Man- Building : A Treatise on Human Life and Its Forces. By Louis 

Ransom Fiske. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901. — pp. xii, 

324- 

In a book intended for general reading, and not as a text-book, Mr. 
Fiske presents his interpretation of individual existence considered in three 
phases, the psychological, the physiological, and the sociological. 

The author's psychology faithfully reflects the broader tenets of the 
modern schools, being marked neither by serious departures nor note- 
worthy contributions. It is, in short, so far, submissively eclectic ; and 
for those making a first acquaintance with such thought may prove both 
illuminating and instructive. The author does not, however, adhere to 
strict demarcations. His psychology enlarges into easy-going epistemol- 



